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EDITORIAL 


moral excellence. They may be, but that is not what makes 

them holy. Moral excellence and human holiness are very 
closely connected, but they are not identical—as could be inferred 
from our very use of words. Holiness is something which, to 
judge merely from language, the saints can share with holy 
water, holy days, holy places, holy things, and above all with 
God ‘who alone is holy’. But moral qualities, virtuousness, are 
limited to the human sphere, and cannot properly be ascribed to 
water, smoke, days, things, places—or to God. This is the 
important point; God is not moral, any more than he is immoral, 
because he is not human, or even angelic, and the choice between 
morality and immorality and the subjection to moral judgments 
are ‘privileges’ that are confined to men and angels. Morals imply 
standards, rules, limitation. Standards, rules, limitation only 
make sense for limited, finite beings. We can never use the word 
‘ought’ of God. So when we say that God is holy we do not mean 
that he is pre-eminently virtuous, and when we say that he is 
good we do not mean that he lives as a decent deity ought. 

It was the great merit of Rudolf Otto’s classic, The Idea of the 
Holy, to disentangle holiness from morality, though he rather 
overdid it by ignoring the inseparable connection between true 
human holiness and true human morality. But as far as God’s 
holiness is concerned, Otto’s work is most salutary in showing 
that ethics has nothing whatever to do with it. He describes the 
holy as mysterium tremendum et fascinans; and we fall down in 
worship before the God of our fathers, crying “Holy, holy, holy’ 
with the Cherubim, because our God is a great mystery, whom no 
man has seen at any time and who dwells in light inaccessible; 
and because he is fearful and terrible above all gods, and our God 
is a consuming fire; and because, as St John says so simply, God 
is love. 

The essence of God’s holiness is his ‘otherness’, his ‘beyondness’, 
his being outside all the rules, standards, limitations, definitions, 
classifications, of the familiar things of our experience. So the 
primary meaning of being holy is being other, unfamiliar, extra-. 
ordinary; the holy is something apart, cut off from the ordinary’ 
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or profane. Things of everyday, times, places, stones, animals, 
men, become holy to the extent that they are set apart from 
ordinary use, and approach to the divine source of holiness. They 
become holy by being made holy, that is by being consecrated 
or sacrificed in some religious ritual. Religion could be described, 
roughly, as dealing with, even manipulating, the holy. At this 
level morality simply does not enter in, and indeed many pagan 
cults have no more intrinsic connection with morality than does 
modern physics; it is simply a different domain of human life. 

But besides this sense of otherness, or apartness (holiness= 
apartheid?), holiness also involves the idea of completeness or 
perfection. The holy is the whole, or the hale; holiness is con- 
nected somehow with health—according at least to the linguistic 
evidence. And it is here that the connection between holiness and 
morality is to be looked for; for moral goodness is really nothing 
else than human wholeness, completeness, and perfection. This 
link between holiness and perfection is investigated in the first 
article of this issue. 

Christian perfection, however, that is to say Christian holiness, 
is more than just moral goodness. For a man, like any other 
created thing, is not holy unless he is made holy, taken and set 
apart in some way for God, unless he is somehow consecrated, or 
sacrificed. It is by baptism, a religious ritual, that man is first 
consecrated to God. The Christian becomes holy when he is 
baptized, and he does so because baptism incorporates him into 
the Holy and Just One, into Christ. Christian holiness, then, 
consists in me living in Christ and Christ living in me, and I 
‘grow in holiness by growing deeper and deeper into Christ, by 
growing up, as St Paul puts it, into the perfect man, into the fulness 
of the stature of Christ. The dimensions of Christian holiness are 
the dimensions of Christ. 

Now while growing more like Christ obviously involves 
leading a good moral life, and always trying to lead a better one, 
this moral effort is certainly not at the centre of the Christian life. 
At the centre of it is imply union with Christ, and this is achieved 
by a co-ordination of the sacraments on the one hand and of faith, 
hope, and charity on the other. But these three virtues, it might be 
objected, are a matter of morality. Not so, however. They lie 
beyond the purview of ethics, beyond the measurement of moral 
standards and norms. They are significantly called, not moral but 
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theological virtues, bringing to full flower in man the image of 
God in which he was created. 
x xk xk 

In this number we print what we hope will be the first of a 
series of short sketches of some of the English martyrs. 

We would like to apologize to the editor of Tertiary Annals 
for omitting to mention in our last issue that the article entitled 
‘Sheep among Wolves’ was reprinted from that periodical by 
his kind permission. 


NINE NY) 
HOLINESS AND PERFECTION 


OsMUND LEwRY, O.P. 


SRAEL’S first call to holiness was full of the awe of Sinai, 
|e dread meeting with God on the mountain: 
IT am the Lord, who brought you out of the land of Egypt, that I 
might be your God. 
You shall be holy, because I am holy. (Lev. xi, 45-46.) 
So far from being ‘a serious call to a devout life’, this shattering 
contact with the ‘wholly other’ is the very source of their life as 
a people. They live constantly in the memory of this encounter; 
they respond to its claims with a fanatical insistence on their 
separateness. The Red Sea divides them now from a profane 
world; they have been brought out of Egypt to be shattered and 
remoulded around this experience. God has spoken to them out 
of the thunders and lightnings of the holy mountain, and in that 
moment of history they have been set apart; still trembling in 
the grip of that fearful revelation Israel grows to nationhood as a 
chosen people. To be chosen by God is always to share in that 
mystery of life and destructive power which is the holiness of 
God himself. Although its claims are absolute, to those who 
consent to be moulded by it there is an opening to intimacy with 
God. Terrible as those demands are, they are realized in a coven- 
anted love: 
Thou art a holy people to the Lord thy God. 
The Lord thy God hath chosen thee to be his peculiar people of all 
peoples that are upon the earth. 
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Not because you surpass all nations in number is the Lord joined 

unto you, and hath chosen you; for you are the fewest of any people: 

but because the Lord hath loved you, and hath kept his oath, which 

he swore to your fathers; and hath brought you out with a strong 

hand, and redeemed you from the house of bondage. 

(Deut. vii, 6-8.) 

Gathered together and established in the land, the tribes are 
shaped by their common allegiance. Being God’s people fidelity 
to him is the condition of their common life. While his presence 
is in the midst of them, he is the centre of their life, and his will 
is law. To obey his commands and ordinances is to secure his 
favour and mercy, to be fashioned by his creative love. So long as 
the voice of God is heard, Israel may enjoy the blessings of 
consecration; this is the Lord’s promise on the mountain: 

I have carried you upon the wings of eagles, and have taken you to 

myself. 

Tf therefore you will hear my voice, and keep my covenant, you shall 

be my peculiar possession above all people: for all the earth is mine. 

And you shall be to me a priestly kingdom and a holy nation. 

(Exodus xix, 5.) 

‘A priestly kingdom and a holy nation’, Israel is set apart for 
intimate converse with God. As a people it has been touched by 
the presence of God and sanctified. ‘Sanctified’ because every 
contact with him involves a withdrawal from the profane, a tabu 
which is set upon the reserved person, object, or place. Sinai 
itself, on which Moses communes with God, is a sacred mountain, 
and the people are strictly charged that death will be the penalty 
for touching it. Limits are set upon man’s approach to God, limits 
of place and person and time, and any trespass on those bounds 
carries the peril of death from the destructive power which it 
unleashes. The people are the custodians of these limits and the 
ministers of God’s wrath on the offender. Setting limits and 
making holy are closely connected, just as there is a link between 
trespass and the unholy. Every access to God, and all that relates 
to his presence, calls for a separation and a consecration; the two 
are connected. One tribe, that of Levi, is set aside as the special 
ministers of his presence; one family, that of Aaron, is consecrated 
for his priesthood; one man, the high priest, alone has access to 
the inner sanctuary of the Lord, the holy of holies entered only 
on the day of atonement. Only the levites may carry the furniture 
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of the tabernacle; only the priests may offer sacrifice; only the 
high priest may enter the dwelling-place of the divine glory. 
‘The priests that come to the Lord, let them be sanctified ; lest he 
strike them’ (Exodus xix, 22). It is an approach which is jealously 
cuarded for those who are made over to the Lord. 

The law of holiness of the latter chapters of Leviticus stands 
in close relation to the rules of purity, the ritual of sacrifice and 
the investiture of the priests. All these details make wearisome 
reading if their unity is missed. In the course of time, a complex 
pattern of observance had evolved around the worship of the 
God of Israel. It is a closely-knit fabric of ordinations and pro- 
hibitions in which the social and religious are merged, a working 
out of the will of God for particular situations, on a different 
level of authority from the eternal commands of the decalogue. 
What is common is the central character of the worship of God, 
and the way in which it conditions the life of the people, so that 
purity is essentially purity for sharing in the worship of God, and 
impurity involves an exclusion from the cult. The ritual of purifi- 
cation itself is a separation, every contact with the presence of 
God exacting its own degree of segregation. In the mysteries of 
life and death, birth, bloodshed and disease, all that relates to the 
dead, whether man or beast, and the act of generation, special 
manifestations of the hand of God are recognized, contacts which 
separate a man from society. While the emphasis is still on ritual 
observance, a ground is being laid for a notion of moral purity 
as a condition of access to God. This development reaches a 
climax in Isaias’s vision in the temple. There the prophet sees 
God face to face, enthroned in glory, with the seraphim crying, 
‘Holy, holy, holy, the Lord God of hosts, all the earth is full of 
his glory’. Isaias sees God in all his holiness, and fears for his own 
impurity: “Woe is me... because I am a man of unclean lips, and 
I dwell in the midst of a people that hath unclean lips, and I have 
seen with my eyes the King the Lord of hosts’ (Isaias vi, 5). 

Fear of the death-dealing presence of God in the ark had little 
in common with the acknowledgment of conscious guilt, but the 
whole mission of the prophets is an awakening of conscience, a 
bringing to light of guilt and the need of redemption and a purer 
worship of God. It responds to the people’s deepening sense of 
the claims of love, to give oneself up wholly, heart and soul and 
mind to one’s God; and to keep oneself ‘unspotted from the 
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world’ is ultimately a condition of that wholehearted self-giving. 

Purity in its widest sense is required by the holiness in which the 

beloved meets God; “Beloved of God called to be saints’ (Rom. 

i, 7) evokes the convocatio sancta of Moses; the people who have 

been called and sanctified are finally invited to fellowship in the 

love of God, perfectly realized in Christ, the new Israel. ‘Be ye 
holy, because I the Lord your God am holy’ (Lev. xix, 2) is 
fulfilled in the words of Christ: ‘Be ye therefore perfect, as also 
your heavenly Father is perfect’ (Matthew v, 48). To the call to 
purity and holiness he adds a note of fulness and completion which 
belongs to the total response claimed by the love of God in the 
new law. It is the same notion in germ which demanded an 
unblemished sacrifice in the old law. Man was to give of his best; 
what he valued most of his sheep and cattle and the produce of 
the earth was to be made over to God by way of a sacrificial 
offering, and by the same token, the one who offered sacrifice 
was to be without disease or deformity: “Whosoever of the seed 
of Aaron the priest hath a blemish; he shall not approach to offer 
sacrifices to the Lord, nor bread to his God’ (Lev. xxi, 21). This 
insistence on physical perfection in the minister and his offering 
foreshadows the moral perfection of our High Priest and his 
perfect sacrifice of the new law. Already, in the consecration of 

Aaron and his sons, a term is used which has the literal sense of 

‘filling the hand’ (Exodus xxv, ii, 41, xxix, 9, 29, 33, 35; Lev. viil, 

33, Xvi, 32; Num. iii, 3). It is used too in describing the high 

priest: 

_ The priest who is the greatest among his brethren, upon whose 
head the oil of unction hath been poured, and whose hands have been 
consecrated (filled) for the priesthood, and who hath been vested 
with the holy vestments. (Lev. xxi, 10.) 

Significantly, the word which is used here in the Greek trans- 
lation of Leviticus literally means perfected, and is the same as the 
epistle to the Hebrews uses in describing the excellence of Christ's 
priesthood: 

The Son who is perfected for evermore. (Hebrews vii, 28.) 
There is thus a link between old testament ‘holiness’ and ‘con- 
secration’, and new testament ‘perfection’ which is more than 
verbal. The idea of fulness, of completion, was there in germ; at 
first, in a very physical sense of the ‘unblemished’, but already in 
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connection with sacrifice and the consecrated hands which carry 
the victim to the Lord. 

Christ has instituted a new and more perfect covenant and 
priesthood, a definitive fulfilment of the old: more perfect 
because they achieve man’s moral and religious perfection, bring- 
ing him to the end for which they were instituted, union with 
God. Nothing is lacking to the believer who is made perfect 
through them, justified by the grace of Jesus Christ and realizing 
the fulness of his vocation. ‘Perfection’ is the key-notion of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and it appears there in direct relation to 
the contrast of old and new. The Christian stands at the summit 
of that slow revelation of holiness and the awakening of moral 
consciousness that marks the old testament; in the light and life 
of Christ nothing is now lacking to bring it to fulfilment. Life 
in Christ is fully adult, morally mature, and its nourishment is 
an ever deeper penetration into the mystery of Christ, an ever 
greater refinement of conscience and conduct. The Christian 
cannot be content to rely always on the rudiments of the faith; 
the catechism is only meant as a beginning: 

For everyone that lives on milk is unskilled in the word of righteous- 

ness, for he is a child. 

But solid food is for the mature, for those who have their faculties 

trained by practice to distinguish good from evil. Therefore let us 

leave the elementary doctrines of Christ and go on to maturity. 

(Hebrews v, 13-Vvi, 1.) 

For Solomon, to be perfect was to be faithful to God’s command- 
ments: 

Let our hearts also be perfect with the Lord our God that we may 

walk in his statutes, and keep his commandments. 

(III (I) Kings viii, 61.) 
To be faithful was primarily to keep himself unblemished from 
idolatry, serving God as his father David had taught him: 

Thou my son Solomon know the God of thy Father, and serve him 

with a perfect heart and a willing mind. 

For the Lord searcheth all hearts, and understandeth all the thoughts 

of minds. 

If thou seek him thou shalt find him; but if thou forsake him, he will 

cast thee off for ever. (I Para. (Chron.) xxviii, 9.) 

To be faithful in the fullest sense, though, requires more than 
obedience, as the rich young man discovered when he came to 
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Jesus; it requires nothing less than a total giving of self, the sacri- 
fice of all that stands in the way of union with God; the perfect 
follower of Christ seeks a heavenly treasure by adhering to God’s 
will. This is why St Paul says of the Christian that he is to ‘stand 
perfect and full in all the will of God’ (Col. iv, 12), and tells the 
Romans that they are to be transformed by a renewal of their 
minds, no longer falling in with the ways of the world, so that 
they may ‘prove what is the good and the acceptable and perfect 
will of God’ (Rom. xii, 2). To be faithful then in the fullest sense 
requires a mature discernment of what is pleasing to God. 
Perfection counts for nothing if a man lacks wisdom (Wisdom 
ix, 2), but the wisdom which Paul speaks ‘among the perfect’ is 
not the wisdom of this world, but the hidden wisdom of God 
(I Cor. ii, 7), still only a partial grasp of God’s mysteries, but one 
which has its achievement in the perfect knowledge of God, face 
to face (I Cor. xii, 10-12). It is so easy to make childish curiosity 
and the pursuit of the marvellous and novel a substitute for wis- 
dom, and against this he warns the Corinthians: ‘Brethren, do not 
become children in sense, but in malice be children, and in sense be 
perfect’ (I Cor. xiv, 20). Always we find the same insistence on the 
maturity in faith that is needed for perfection; the law of spiritual 
growth calls for an effort of mind and will, a pressing on ‘towards 
the mark’, straining after a ‘prize’ which is set before those who 
have a mind to be perfect (Phil. iii, 14-15). Together Christians 
are called to grow to the full stature of manhood in Christ; all 
God’s various gifts are ordered to this end: 
For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
~ building up the body of Christ, until we all attain to the unity of faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to mature manhood, to the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ; so that we may no 
longer be children, tossed to and fro and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine... 
Rather speaking the truth in love, we are to grow up in every way 
into him who is the head, into Christ... . (Eph. iv, 12-15.) 
Paul declares his purpose in preaching and teaching ‘in all 
wisdom’: that he may present every man ‘perfect’, mature in 
Christ (Col. i, 28), and his stress falls here, as everywhere, on the 
adult status of the perfect. They have come of age spiritually by 
attaining a higher degree of knowledge and a greater sensitivity 
to the will of God. Having advanced to proficiency, they have a 
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fully developed understanding and a sharpened moral sense; they 
are stable in the truth, and ready to grasp what is more difficult. 
What has been built up is a condition of mind and will which 
favours their approach to God. The perfect, being fully instructed 
in the ways of God, initiated into the mysteries of Christ, offer 
themselves in the self-sacrifice of lives made pleasing to God. 
Perfection indeed lies in the accomplishment of God’s will with 
the utmost fidelity, the constant theme of St John in talking about 
the mission of Christ. He relates the words of the Lord: “My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me that I may perfect his work’ 
(John iv, 34); “. . . the works which the Father hath given me to 
perfect’ (John v, 36). It is in this sense too that Jesus prays for the 
unity of his disciples, ‘that they may be made perfect in one’ (John 
xvii, 23). The faithful carrying out of the will of God, the 
accomplishment of all things in Christ, is not only the condition 
of access to God, but the source of a growing unity with all 
believers. Separated from the world by their holy calling, they 
are bound together in a common hope of seeing God; they are 
united in that ‘perfect charity which casts out fear’ (I John iv, 
18). 

Primarily then perfection lies in the life of charity, the love of 
God first, and then of one’s neighbour. This is a life which is 
spiritually mature, with a fully adult response to God’s will. The 
perfect man is no longer wholly taken up with the avoidance of 
sin; he has begun to adhere to God, so that to cleave to him is his 
principal concern, and already he begins to enter into a heritage. 
Together with a growing security, he may sense the joy and 
sweetness of Christ’s yoke, and go on to what is more exacting. 
Increasing attachment to God by charity goes with a keener dis- 
cernment of what is pleasing to him and the willingness to choose 
what is more perfect, what is more conducive to charity. To do 
more than is of strict obligation, to be guided by counsels and 
not merely obedient to precepts, this is the means and the effect 
of maturity. Above all then it is in charity that the ‘bond of per- 
fection’ is found, and the withdrawal of human affections from 
worldly things, to plunge into the abyss of divine love, is the 
condition of approach to the All-Holy. The fulness of love, the 
completeness of man’s self-offering calls for a purity of heart and 
mind. The meat of God’s will is for the perfect; they are to be 
nourished by his wisdom, the food of the mature. Only the 
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consecrated whose hands have been filled by God can approach 
the presence; only the sanctified can ascend the holy mountain. 
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THE MANY-SPLENDOURED THING 


B. M. FREDERICK 


N a gospel passage which is seldom quoted with reference to 

the spiritual life, our Lord reminds us that no father, asked 

for a loaf or an egg, will hand his son a stone or a scorpion, 
and since earthly parents give their children only wholesome food, 
we may be certain that our heavenly Father will show even 
greater loving wisdom towards us. Each day we ask him to give 
us this day our daily bread and, at least in England, usually obtain 
it. We also ask for patience, charity and such other virtues as we 
may be in need of; we ask him to increase our devotion and 
remove our distractions. Very often it seems that our heavenly 
Father hands us stones instead of virtues; scorpions instead of 
grace. It seems that the only answers to these prayers take the 
form of despondency, failure to be charitable or patient, or show 
any other admirable quality; our distractions are worse and our 
sensible devotion sinks to zero. 

This, admittedly, may be a slightly exaggerated picture, but the 
underlying truth is familiar to anyone who is trying to live the 
life of the spirit. It is very disheartening. We want so much to 
please our Lord and he makes it so difficult. Or so we think. We 
have to realize that our Lord usually gives us the raw materials, 
not the finished product. Metaphorically we have to bake the 
dough and cook the egg. He does not answer our prayers by 
bestowing virtues upon us, ready-made; he sends us opportunities 
for putting them into practice and the grace to make good use of 
them. It would be very flattering to our self-esteem (and disastrous 
to our humility) if we found ourselves suddenly dowered with 
invincible patience or impregnable recollection. The age of 
miracles is not yet past, but we have no right to expect them in 
our own lives. 
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Half the difficulty lies in thinking that progress in the spiritual 
life connotes tranquil emotions. We feel discouraged because the 
petty vexations of every day continue to fret us, because we feel 
no zest for prayer and see no signs of progress. If we were really 
going forward, hand in hand with our Lord, things would surely 
be different. Neighbours would never distort our most innocent 
words, our veracity would never be questioned—or, if these 
things happened, we ourselves would surely be too advanced to 
be troubled by them. Similarly, prayer would be a delight and 
recollection too deep to permit of the least distraction. Only a 
few weeks or months or years ago we could see our faults dissolv- 
ing, our virtues increasing; prayer was a joy and we had com- 
paratively little difficulty in keeping our mind on God. Far from 
rising on stepping-stones of our dead selves to better things, we 
seem to be lost in a desert where there is no way and no water 
and where the mirage of emotional tranquillity mocks us from 
afar. 

That is one way of looking at it. It is not a very cheerful one. 

The only truly authentic picture we have of what God means 
by human perfection is the life and character of our Lord in the 
gospel. Whatever he said or did or bore with, sets the standard 
for us. The most cursory reading will assure us that like us he had 
to bear with misunderstanding and calumny; he was tired and 
hungry; he had to deal with people who were arrogant, ungrate- 
ful, spiteful; he was tempted by the devil; he knew the bitterness 
of man’s inhumanity to man, and he shrank from fulfilling the 
will of his Father. Yet all this appertained to human perfection. 
Nevertheless, this is only one side of the picture. The gospel also 
shows our Lord enjoying the company of friends, the beauties of 
nature; being cheered by a word of gratitude, a gesture of loyalty. 
No detail was too small to merit his attention, whether it stood 
alone or was part of an intricate scene. Above all, he was interested 
in others, never in himself. 

Perfection in us is necessarily partial, but it follows the same 
broad lines. The catechism says God made us to know, love and 
serve him in this world and to be happy with him for ever in the 
next. Unfortunately, it omits to say that knowing, loving and 
serving him spells happiness in this life too. It is only when we 
fail to realize this fact that spiritual difficulties arise. It is not only 
the world that is too much with us; it is ourselves. We are too 
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preoccupied with our spirituality to be attentive to God. 
Tis ye, ‘tis your estranged faces 
That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

Being immersed in the theory of spirituality instead of living 
the life of the spirit might be likened to sedulously reading the 
description of a rainbow instead of looking up and rejoicing in 
the exquisite beauty of an arc in the sky. 

There is much in ourselves that legitimately clamours for 
attention. We know ourselves to be worthless servants who should 
at least become less unprofitable and this, surely, can be achieved 
only by remitting watch over and correction of faults. This is 
indisputably true; but ‘striving to perfect oft we mar what’s 
well’, and maybe we would do better, in many ways, to let well 
alone and allow God to perfect the cup as planned. As the epistle 
reminds us, we are like rudderless ships, tossed to and fro by our 
unstable emotions and desires, we do what we should not do and 
leave undone those things we should do. We seldom suffer fools 
gladly and the least breath of criticism ruffles our self-esteem. We 
deplore these and similar frailties—probably they make up the 
stock matter of our confessions—but we seem unable to rise 
above them no matter how zealously we try. It would be incor- 
rect to say our failures are of no importance. But maybe if we 
saw them in their proper context they would be less discouraging. 
God, who called each one of us into being, knows exactly what 
our personal weaknesses are and takes them into account. We 
are all handicapped in some way by temperament, by the physical 
make-up we have inherited from our forbears. A temperamentally 
impatient person will, even under the influence of grace, re-act 
differently in any given instance from one who is naturally 
longanimous. God judges each one of us personally, tempering 
the wind to the shorn lamb; he weighs us not against some 
arbitrary measure of virtue but strictly in accordance with what 
he knows we are capable of. 

We all have some conscious weakness to contend against; we 
are censorious or niggardly or selfcentred—the list could be 
extended indefinitely. We are prone to these faults by tempera- 
ment, not by deliberate choice. We know they are imperfections 
(if nothing worse) and do most sincerely and persistently try to 
root them out, yet they continue to plague us with their ineradic- 
ability. We beg our Lord to make us more charitable in our 
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judgments, more open-handed, more interested in and com- 
passionate towards other people, but there seems no answer to 
our prayers. That is where we are mistaken. What we see as 
perfection in ourselves, what we are asking God to bestow upon 
us, is not perfection but the absence of opportunities to attain to 
perfection. What God sees as perfection in us is the steadfast 
determination to know, love and serve him in his way, not ours. 

We would find it far more encouraging to look on our frailties 
in this light, realizing they may well be with us for life, but that 
in God’s inscrutable wisdom they may be the very means by 
which we can best serve him. Particular examinations and con- 
fessions do, after all, give us a very jaundiced view of ourselves: 
it is left to the priest after sacramental absolution to remind God 
of all the good we may have done and all the evil we may have 
suffered, and as the prayer (which in any case is not obligatory) 
is said in Latin, this restoration of the balance may pass unnoticed 
by the penitent. 

There is nothing so disastrous in the spiritual life as lack of 
confidence in our Lord. If we are labouring under the mistaken 
impression that our prayers remain unanswered, uncertainty and 
despondency and discouragement set in. We may even persuade 
ourselves that we have good grounds for our lack of confidence, 
for did he not say that his yoke was sweet and his burden light and 
that in following him we would find rest to our souls? He did. If 
we find it otherwise it is because we do not allow him to adjust 
the weight so that it will not unduly chafe our shoulders or tax 
our strength. 

Every period of history seems to have had its own particular 
spiritual difficulties. Few people nowadays suffer from the terror 
of damnation which afflicted good souls in the seventeenth 
century, or from the bout of morbid scrupulosity that followed 
on the heels of Jansenism—though there are still books in circula- 
tion that take a very dim view of human nature. And there is only 
too often an underlying, undefined suspicion that our inability to 
conquer our weaknesses is a form of punishment for our infidelity 
to God. Insofar as our failures keep us humble they are more 
likely to be permitted by the Holy Ghost. There is a cheering 
story told of St Mechtilde who begged our Lord to cure one of 
her nuns of a bad temper. Our Lord said, ‘No; she tries so hard 
to get the better of it that she is more pleasing to me as she is 
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than she would be if she had no temper to conquer’. What we 
seem to suffer from most in these days is a form of uncertainty. 
Considering the number of books dealing with the spiritual life 
that are published—and read—this is surprising. It is laid down as 
axiomatic that we must mature in spirituality (for God does not 
want us to be spiritual Peter Pans), and growth entails change. 
The changes are described at length and usually with lucidity, yet 
when we ourselves leave the nursery for a more adult mode of 
spiritual life it is as if we entered uncharted country. Apply our 
reading to ourselves, we cannot. 

It is all admirably summed up by Abbot Chapman: we find we 
cannot meditate and all our feelings of love have gone; we want 
to keep close to God, but cannot explain what that means; we 
feel sure we have no virtues and never practise any and our prayers 
are nothing but distractions—and yet, in spite of all this, we find 
ourselves with few deliberate venial sins to confess. 

Is it not obvious that if we were indeed drifting away from God 
(as we are inclined to fear) none of these things would cause us 
sore-heartedness or worry and that, with the diminution of union 
—and consequently of grace—our sins would multiply in number 
and increase in gravity? 

Our ideas of what is good for us are often diametrically opposed 
to those of our Lord and we have to learn that he does, after all, 
know best. ‘It must be good for me somehow or our Lord 
wouldn’t let it happen’ may fall far short of the elegant phrase- 
ology of devotional books but, coming from the heart with a 
willingness to co-operate with his designs, it expresses a simple 
and direct confidence in him more truthful than any high-flown 
rhetoric. For those inclined to correlate spirituality with suffering, 
sacrifice and the sterner side of religion in general, it would be 
advantageous to reflect that all good things come from God; it is 
the abuse, not the enjoyment of pleasures we must be on our guard 

‘against. God wants us to be happy and it is no compliment to 
him to turn our backs on the delights he offers us—these too must 
be good for us or he wouldn’t allow them to happen. If we really 
believe that he is our loving Father, incapable of handing us 
stones for bread or scorpions for eggs, we shall accept trustfully 
all that he offers us, rough or smooth: it is all the raw material 
of our sanctification, to be kneaded, baked and boiled in accord- 
ance with his will. It is a mistake to think that we must conquer 
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our faults. Even though we are aware that it is impossible to do 
this without grace, we yet tackle the matter in terms of human 
determination. We screw up our spiritual muscles and sally forth 
to fight the good fight with all our might. 

There is a simpler way than that. It lies in not worrying over 
details but having a quiet and steadfast intention of doing what we 
believe to be right at all times, simply because we know this is 
pleasing to God. It shifts the centre of gravity from us to him, it 
makes us instruments in his hands to use and dispose of as he 
chooses and, because the initiative has passed from us to him, it 
leaves us free from worry and tension. We can attend to our 
Lord without preoccupation with self. If, in spite of all our 
failures and infidelities (and we must remember that according to 
scripture even the just man falls seven times a day), we have an 
abiding desire to please him, is it conceivable that God, who is 
infinite goodness, will set stumbling-blocks in our way? 

We all need to set more store by the second theological virtue, 
hope. In everyday English the word does not express confidence; 
we hope it will be a fine day, we hope an arrangement will prove 
satisfactory, but we are by no means sure. In the act of hope we 
tell God we are confident that he will be faithful to his promises, 
yet in practice we allow ourselves to be tormented by uncertainty. 
We must learn that hope in God means having implicit trust in 
him. One of our Lord’s favourite rebukes in the gospel took the 
form of asking “Why are you afraid?’ and it is one he must whisper 
to our souls many times a day. All we need is patience, trust and 
courage: patience in dealing with ourselves, trust in God’s loving 
wisdom and courage to follow his beckoning finger. We need 
courage because we have an instinctive feeling that following our 
Lord spells hardship, gloomy self-abnegation and general un- 
pleasantness. Indeed it would almost seem that some people take 
a masochistic view of this to the extent of thinking that spirituality 
and happiness are incompatible. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Living the life of the spirit means living in union with 
our Lord, indwelt by the Holy Ghost, and at least eight of his 
fruits are hall-marks of happiness. Masochism is the very anti- 
thesis of charity, joy, peace, patience, benignity, goodness, 
longaminity, and mildness, and it is these which will enlighten 
our way if we follow where our Lord leads. ‘By their fruits you 
shall know them’ was not spoken with reference to the scriptural 
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consists of. 

We must learn to look upon our life of union with our Lord 
as a many-splendoured thing; we must be prepared for times 
when the mist and the driving rain blot out its radiance and 
when, bathed in sunshine, it is of unendurable beauty. We must 
cultivate a cheerful outlook yet not be astonished or dismayed if 
it sometimes fails us— 

But (when so sad thou canst not sadder) 
Cry:—and upon thy so sore loss 

Shall shine the traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
Pitched between Heaven and Charing Cross. 


Yea, in the night, my soul, my daughter, 
Cry:—clinging Heaven by the hems; 
And lo, Christ walketh on the water 
Not of Gennesareth, but Thames. 


Vv V WV 
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ARNOLD P. HINCHLIFFE 


very encouraging. No one can deny Greene’s competence 

in the early work, nor his rightness in choosing charac- 
teristic themes of the times (violence, cauchemar, sex and sin) and 
treating them in suitable modes (the employment of cinemato- 
graphic devices, newspaper techniques and popular psychology), 
but the high estimate of Greene, particularly on the continent (he 
shares it with Somerset Maugham, it appears), has always raised 
doubts among his serious English readers. There is the central 
problem of his obvious commitment to Roman Catholicism 
which affects the reader; and, it is fair to say, irritates both 
Catholic and non-Catholic reader. Writing as a Catholic, I should 
say that the main burden of complaint is the meretricious nature 


1The Quiet American: a novel, 1955. Our Man in Havana: an entertainment, 1958. 


Ge. GREENE SS last two works of prose fiction are 
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of this involvement. We can admit that Greene can and does 
present the conditions of salvation and damnation with vivid 
effectiveness; Pinkie, wandering through the back-streets of 
Brighton in the early morning, presents us with the sensation and 
the dilemma: 
He heard a whisper, looked sharply round, and thrust the paper back. 
In an alley between two shops, an old woman sat upon the ground; 
he could just see the rotting and discoloured face: it was like the 
sight of damnation. Then he heard the whisper: ‘Blessed art thou 
among women’, saw the grey fingers fumbling at the beads. This 
was not one of the damned; he watched with horrified fascination: 
this was one of the saved. 


Here observation, comment and dramatic effect are neatly 
contained in the presentation; but following the technique of the 
film, Greene simplifies his characters until they bear the com- 
plexity of his moral problems very uneasily. Greene in fact rigs 
situations and contrives characters for the statement of personal 
attitudes rather than the demonstration of a dilemma which his 
characters and situations could universalize. The use of Catholic 
dogmas, occasionally verging on the erroneous, to complicate 
the plot, is another example of the unscrupulous nature of his 
involvement. Greene is, moreover, too often distracted from 
ordinary humanity and therefore from ordinary sins by his pre- 
occupation with the curious sin. The reader feels that ordinary sin 
does not interest Greene, and that, conversely, interesting sins 
are a mark of sanctity. There is another critical point of view of 
course; but this represents an honest, non-partisan reaction to 
Greene’s early novels: Brighton Rock or The Heart of the Matter. 
The Power and the Glory was better than the other novels precisely 
because its plot and theme coincided more closely; the central 
figure of a whiskey priest automatically involved the reader in 
pursuit, violence and sin, but also in dogmatic theology—in con- 
siderations which seemed artificially forced in the cases of Pinkie 
or Scobie. Greene is not a writer who demonstrates the Catholic 
way of life so much as a latter-day romantic who has used 
Catholicism—the idea for example expressed by the priest at the 
end of Brighton Rock that Catholics are more capable of evil than 
anyone else, and more in touch with the devil than other people 
—as a Gothic touch to his novels. It comes as a relief to his 
admirers to discover in his recent work, side by side with the 
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early competence and undisputed power of sensational writing, 
a detachment and strength his early writing lacked; and the 
dimensions of humour and humanity added to Greeneland. 

The Quiet American is about Thomas Fowler (in the sense that 
Moby Dick is about Ishmael or Daisy Miller about Winterbourne); 
it is also an examination of the consequences of American 
innocence abroad, faced with a duplicity that is no longer re- 
stricted to Europe but now includes Asia (Fowler actually uses 
the phrase “European duplicity’, thus confirming the idea that 
Greene had the Jamesian myth in mind); consequences which 
are, however, not merely explored from a European standpoint, 
but also in terms of Fowler’s moral involvement. He is the Christ/ 
Judas figure so typical in Greeneland; Alden Pyle is dead at the 
beginning of the novel, and when alive has no moral doubts. 
Thomas Fowler (Doubting Thomas) is the sad man: middle-aged, 
cynical, a newspaper man (i.e. a writer), married to a High 
Anglican (not a Catholic—a useful shift) who will not divorce 
him. He unites in his person, successfully, the various levels of the 
story: political, criminal, spiritual and sexual. The novel opens 
as he waits for the quiet American (whom, he knows, he has just 
betrayed); Fowler, who believes that ‘nothing nowadays is 
fabulous and nothing rises from its ashes’; who has become 
engagé, though it is against the first article of his creed: 

The human condition being what it was, let them fight, let them love, 

let them murder, I would not be involved. My fellow journalists 

called themselves correspondents; I preferred the title of reporter. 

I wrote what I saw: I took no action—even an opinion is a kind of 
-—action. 

For him death is the only absolute value that has meaning: 

Lose life and one would lose nothing again for ever. I envied those 

who could believe in a God and I distrusted them. I felt they were 

keeping their courage up with a fable of the changeless and the 
permanent. Death was far more certain than God, and with death 


there would be no longer the daily possibility of love dying. The 
nightmare of a future of boredom and indifference would lift. 


The rejection of the fabulous is, however, ambiguous; when he 
is face to face with the probability of death—waiting for the 
permanent thing—he suddenly finds he wants warning of it to 
prepare himself: for what he does not know nor how! He rejects 
the fabulous as qualification for the nightmare, and yet looking 
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at the ridiculous Hollywood-style Cadoist cathedral he wonders 
whether faith is possible here, or for that matter back in the 
Norman church of his wife’s faith: 


But I had never desired faith. The job of a reporter is to expose and 
record. I had never in my career discovered the inexplicable. 


Yet the quiet American is inexplicable: innocent and yet capable 
of causing great harm—a leper without his bell, who believes that 
everyone must believe in something. Fowler replies that he cer- 
tainly believes in individuals and facts, but not in -isms and 
-ocracies which are abstract creations divorced from human 
experience. Words like liberty mean nothing, and if God exists 
the world is meaningless; yet again, in pain, he prays to the God 
he does not believe in. And it is the individuals who trap him, 
Alden Pyle or the murdered Vietnamese who involve him. Not 
merely does Pyle threaten his personal status quo with his mistress 
Phuong, but in the name of Democracy he butchers innocent 
people. Fowler jests at, resists the implications of Pyle’s Demo- 
cracy and the moral quantity York Harding defines as the Third 
Force, until the bomb outrage convinces him that he cannot 
remain uninvolved: that, as both Heng and Captain Trouin 
severally remark, to remain human you have to take sides. He 
also realizes that you cannot blame the innocent: you must either 
control them or eliminate them. So the situation of Judas is 
forced upon him, with a friendly gesture if not exactly a kiss. Yet 
even at this eleventh hour he seeks to evade the responsibility: 


‘Don’t bother. Just come to the Vieux Moulin—or meet me here.’ 
I handed back the decision to that somebody in whom I didn’t 
believe; you can intervene if you want to: a telegram on his desk; a 
message from the Minister. You cannot exist unless you have the 
power to alter the future. 


But God does not intervene; Pyle is murdered and everyone is 
relieved; even the Americans, who are hurt, but not personally 
involved. The book has a happy ending in the sense that Fowler 
gets his divorce, and Phuong comes back: 


Everything had gone right with me since he died, but how I wished 
there existed someone to whom I could say that I was sorry. 


There is, Fowler recognizes, nothing picturesque in treachery and 
distrust. 


In a sense the book is a confession to the reader; and partially 
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to Vigot who besides being a policeman reads the very relevant 
Pascal: 
‘“Let us weigh the gain and loss”, he quoted, “in wagering that 
God is, let us estimate these two chances. If you gain, you gain all; 
if you lose, you lose nothing.’ ’ 
I quoted Pascal back at him—it was the only passage I remem- 
bered. 
‘ “Both he who chooses heads and he who chooses tails are equally 
at fault. They are both in the wrong. The true course is not to wager 
tral 
*“Yes; but you must wager. It is not optional. You are em- 
barked.” You don’t follow your own principles, Fowler. You're 
engagé, like the rest of us.’ 
Vigot, who is relieved by the death of Alden Pyle, simply wants 
to know; he offers Fowler the chance to see himself as he really 
is, both involved and obliged to gamble. And Fowler recognizes 
that with the police indifferent and Phuong placidly forgetting 
Pyle, he was the only one who really cared for the quiet American. 

The morality of the novel, the sense of nightmare, does not 
arise because Fowler is a Catholic and therefore in a special 
situation, but because as a unbeliever (and therefore more charac- 
teristic of our pagan times) he incorporates the earlier restricted 
anguish of Pinkie and Scobie in a more general dilemma. His 
work as a reporter brings him daily into contact with life at its 
most sensational and human, yet he buries himself in the opium 
dream of noncommitment; even in his private life he tries to 
remain uncommitted. Helen’s letter to him refusing a divorce 
reveals him as he never has the courage to see himself: you pick 
‘up women like your coat picks up dust; we are apt to be more 
involved than you are; now you seem to be planning to leave 
another woman because I can tell from your letter that you don’t 
really expect a ‘favourable’ reply; ‘Tll have done my best’; 
aren’t you thinking that? Would you, she asks, actually marry 
her? Marriage after all does not prevent Fowler from leaving a 
woman, it only delays the process! Love too has its victims. Yet 
Fowler sneers at Pyle for being a romantic, for being hurt when 
reality does not match up to his cherished ideals. Pyle pays for 
his romanticism by dying; Fowler is forced into action, and 
action against someone he really cares for. The importance of the 
confessional is not, as Vigot points out, merely secrecy; sometimes 
a man wants to see himself clearly as he is, sometimes he is just 
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weary of deception. This is Fowler’s poignant position at the end 
of the novel: forced into an action which hurts. On another level 
he is about to regularize his position with Phuong, and accept 
responsibility there; and if she is to see Cheddar Gorge there is 
even the possibility that Fowler will face up to his responsibility 
as a newspaperman and return to the job in England, and. ‘the 
kind of house that has no mercy’. 


Our Man in Havana is not a novel; Greene calls it an entertain- 
ment. This is not the place to discuss what difference Greene 
exactly intends. It is lighter than The Quiet American; but unlike 
his other entertainments it lives up to its name in the normal sense 
of the word because Greene has discovered a sense of humour; 
and the book—for the first time?—has a happy ending. It is as 
ridiculous to rule out happy endings as it is to demand them. That 
is, Our Man is not less ‘real’ because it has a happy ending than 
the other books which have not. In Our Man, too, Greene does 
for the British Foreign Office what he did, peripherally, for the 
American Foreign Service in The Quiet American. Only the touch 
is less biting; though hardly less devastating. He also calls it a 
fairy-story (though it was immediately supported in real life in 
a sensational way!) and as such the qualities of madness and sanity, 
childhood and adulthood, dream and reality are opposed and 
confused in the action of the book. 

Jim Wormold is the serious man of the Herbert epigraph: 
again middle-aged, this time divorced, with a seventeen-year-old 
daughter, Seraphina (home name, Milly—a Jamesian echo?). 
Wormold sells vacuum cleaners with only moderate success, and 
at the beginning of the book is worried about the financial future 
of his lovely but wilful daughter. She is a Catholic, safe in ‘her 
strange world of candles and lace and holy water and genuflec- 
tions’ where her father can never follow her. Although his wife 
has deserted him (and is presumably now of no faith at all) she 
has left a Catholic on his hands, and he scrupulously adheres to 
this condition of a mixed marriage, namely to see that she is 
brought up as such: 

He had no faith himself, but he never wanted by any action of his 

own to weaken hers. Now he felt a fearful responsibility; at any 

moment she would be denying the existence of God. 


Here we have a non-Catholic respecting the promise that he 
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made to a Catholic now in apostasy; and the task is not easy. 
Apart from Milly’s tremendous physical beauty (even in Cuba 
where sex is the main trade), Wormold himself is insecure; that 
he is still called ‘Mr’ by Hasselbacher or a bank clerk is a measure 
of his insignificance. He was deserted by his wife because he 
would not act: “do something, act some way, any way at all’, 
He is totally the victim of his terrible notion of duty, and an easy 
victim for Hawthorne. Hasselbacher has told him he should 
dream more; reality is not something to be faced in our century, 
and Hawthorne’s offer (Hawthorne, romancer par excellence in 
the American literary tradition of the book, with his Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare and unbelievable recruitment tactics in a 
lavatory) seems a way out, entry into a dream which will do no 
harm, and produce the necessary money. There is, as Hasselbacher 
points out, no moral problem here: lie. They, kingdoms, re- 
publics and powers, don’t deserve the truth; as for the money, 
they get it from ordinary people. Wormold, then, will play the 
clown: 
The cruel come and go like cities and thrones and powers, leaving 
their ruins behind them. They had no permanence. But the clown 
whom he had seen last year with Milly at the circus—that clown was 
permanent, for his act never changed. That was the way to live; the 
clown was unaffected by the vagaries of public men and the enor- 
mous discoveries of the great. 


Yet just before shooting the agent Carter, Carter calls him a 
clown, and Wormold soon discovers that the joke has another 
side: the side of the victim. There are fictions and fictions: 
He was glad that she [Milly] could still accept fairy-stories: a virgin 
who bore a child, pictures that wept or spoke words of love in the 
dark. Hawthorne and his kind were equally credulous, but what they 
swallowed were nightmares, grotesque stories out of science fiction. 


Greene here is using Jamesian variants of the writer; as Fowler 
~ was a newspaperman, so Wormold becomes a kind of writer, an 
imaginative writer with his Saturday night essay—and he suc- 
ceeds very well. Beatrice soon perceives how he treats his agents 
like characters in a novel, but unfortunately his agents correspond 
to people in real life, and in real life they suffer the consequences 
of his fictional careers for them. They—powers, thrones and 
dominations—accept the fictions as real, the vacuum cleaner 
(ironically named the Atomic Pile Cleaner!) as a new and deadly 
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weapon, and a series of accidents and alarms culminates in 
attempted murder at a democratic American luncheon; it is small 
consolation to Wormold to say: the dog it was that died: 
He stood on the frontier of violence, a strange land he had never 
visited before; he had his passport in his hand. ‘Profession: Spy.’ 
‘Characteristic Features: Friendlessness.’ “Purpose of Visit: Murder.’ 
No visa was required. His papers were in order. 


He realizes that Milly may be in danger as much as himself, and 
after the murder of Hasselbacher he follows up a suggestion of 
Hasselbacher’s: he uses the whiskey miniatures to play a game of 
checkers—when you take a piece you drink it: a natural handi- 
cap. He gets the Chief of Police drunk, borrows his gun and 
murders the counter-agent Carter: this is action with a ven- 
geance. Next he confesses his fraud, is brought back to England, 
promoted to a Secret Service Training College and promised 
an O.B.E.—because his madness cannot be recognized without 
making a fool of the whole Intelligence Machinery. Beatrice, 
spurred on by memories of her former husband’s solemn inhuman 
devotion to UNESCO, defends his actions to this Machinery: 

I told them even if ’'d known I wouldn’t have stopped you. I said 

you were working for something important, not for someone’s 

notion of a global war that may never happen... . 
All the lettered organizations and abstract nouns are meaningless; 
words like peace, freedom, justice are no longer believable; 
indeed ‘They’ have not left much to believe in, not even disbelief. 
So Wormold working for his daughter’s future was working for 
something very important; a human being: 


I can’t believe in anything bigger than a home, or anything vaguer 
than a human being. 


This restates the argument between Pyle and Fowler in The Quiet 
American: Pyle argues that belief is necessary—nobody can go on 
living without believing in something; but Fowler says he can 
believe in facts—that he has his back to the wall, that there is a 
sten gun over there. He can believe in facts and individuals, not 
-isms and -ocracies. 

For Beatrice the problem of their future is not that Wormold’s 
madness has offended, but that he will never be quite mad 
enough. As far as Milly is concerned their future is settled; she 
appears to have grown up and accepted Beatrice’s advice not to 
accept formulas: If there’s a God, he’s not a God of formulas. 
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Though in the middle of the book her acceptance of Wormold 
and Beatrice getting married seems improbable, at the end she 
accepts it plausibly: pagans can do almost anything—they are 
lucky! And when the old lady in the Temperance Hotel is 
shocked at Wormold’s kissing Beatrice, she quietly remarks that 
it is time the old lady learned a little about life. She has learned 
this; it was, after all, and still is only Hawthorne and his organiza- 
ep who belong to ‘the cruel and inexplicable world of child- 
ood’. 

Chapter 2, inter alia, shows Greene’s light touch with Catholic- 
ism; neither irreverent nor pompous, it leaves him free to 
incorporate it in the story of three human beings, Milly, Beatrice 
and Wormold. Clearly Greene is interested in human beings; 
Beatrice and Milly and Wormold are not simply parts of a 
theological allegory; and Wormold particularly is the old Greene 
figure transplanted: compelled into action. The sad man is cock 
of all his jests: the serious man wins the victory! Pinkie, for all 
the seriousness with which Greene treats him, is not a human 
being; he is a container for Péguy’s holy sinner. Humour and 
humanity have entered the nightmare world of Greene; and in 
these days of organizations, blocs and alliances—the thrones, 
powers and dominations of our day—nothing is more important 
nor more relevant than the laughter of Mr Greene’s sad man. 


VV W 


BLESSED MARGARET WARD 
RC. 


times, Margaret Ward had to earn a livelihood in domestic 

service. She was born in Cheshire at Congleton and went 

to live in London with another gentlewoman named Mrs Whitall, 
probably in the capacity of companion or housekeeper. 

The Catholics of the district around Bridewell, where she 

lived, were much agitated by the plight of a secular priest named 

Richard Watson who was imprisoned in the gaol there. Margaret 


IKE many other members of the Catholic gentry in penal 
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would hear his story, how during his first imprisonment he had 
been so weakened by starvation, vermin and close confinement 
in the fetid atmosphere of the place, that he had renounced his 
faith and attended a Protestant service. 

Afterwards, his conscience becoming a greater misery than all 
he had endured in the gaol, nothing would satisfy him but to go 
to confession and be reconciled. Overwhelmed by a tremendous 
desire to atone for his lapse, he stalked into Bridewell church and 
shouted out the catalogue of his sins and the resultant scandal he 
had given to fellow Catholics. So enthusiastically did he give 
tongue that the congregation seized him, clapped hands over his 
mouth and hauled him back to prison, where—from the physical 
point of view—his latter state was worse than the first. 

Word came that he had been flung into a crawling dungeon; 
he was weighed down with irons; he was starving on a diet of 
bread and water; he was left without food altogether. There were 
Catholics who would have liked to help him but they dared not 
for fear of being accused of persuading him to recant. A little 
later news arrived. Mr Watson had been moved to a cell at the 
top of the prison where he had more light and space but more 
persecution from zealous Protestants. He was given no peace, 
being threatened, questioned, harangued and even prayed over. 
There was much anxious talk of him when the Catholics were 
together behind closed doors. The poor man was sick and weary 
of his life and no friend was at hand to give him the crumb of 
comfort. 

At this point Margaret Ward decided they had all talked 
enough. She determined she herself would get into the prison 
and do what she could, come what may. Inconspicuously dressed 
and loaded with a basket of provisions she set off. At first she was 
not allowed to set foot inside the door, but being a friendly woman 
with a sprightly wit and challenging personality, she set about 
charming the gaoler’s wife. Through that lady’s good offices she 
was eventually admitted to the priest’s cell. 

Naturally the authorities were suspicious. Margaret’s basket 
was searched and all her loaves and pies broken open in case they 
should conceal written messages. A guard was present to listen 
to all the conversation that passed between her and the priest, and 
on her departure she was subjected to further search. 

Gradually, however, the goalers grew accustomed to her visits, 
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and perhaps even welcomed them for the coins she distributed in 
return for amenities granted to the prisoner. Vigilance slackened, 
diminished, and disappeared altogether—except that they had 
taken the precaution of finding out where the amiable Mistress 
Ward lived. 

During one of their talks Richard Watson confided to Margaret 
that he had discovered a way to escape. All he needed was a rope, 
and a boat on the river, and a hide-out. Margaret undertook to 
provide all three requirements. She herself would bring the rope 
under cover of a nicely-browned pasty and her own disarming 
manner. A Catholic water-man and her own young Irish serving- 
man, John Roche, would wait on the river with a boat and 
smuggle the priest to a safe place. 

All went well. In came the lady with the rope, a cheery word 
for the turnkeys, a titbit of news for the gaoler’s wife and a new 
recipe perhaps; and out she went again, none suspecting her. 
Unfortunately, poor Mr Watson does not seem to have been 
very handy with a rope. He used it double only to find, when he 
was dangling in the midnight air with no visible means of support, 
that it was too short. Being a man of faith and courage and having 
no other solution anyway, he commended himself to God and 
let go the rope, landing on top of an old shed. This worm-eaten 
construction collapsed with him, making a resounding racket 
that brought the gaol officials at the double. 

It also brought the water-man and John Roche, who dragged 
the groaning man from the wreckage with a broken arm and leg, 
bundled him into the boat and made off into the darkness. Too 
late they remembered the rope which the priest had fully intended 
to take with him. The goaler did not need to be told where the 
trope had come from and lost no time in sending “constables and 
justices’ to Margaret’s house. They caught her as she was on the 
point of escape and imprisoned her immediately, for eight days 
"fastening her with chains and fetters. 

No doubt they were a little annoyed at being taken in and 
anxious to exculpate their carelessness in the eyes of higher 
officials, and so the prisoner, although a woman, was hung up by 
the hands and scourged before she was even brought to trial. She 
bore it all with an amazing courage, saying it was only the 
prelude to the martyrdom she hoped for. 

When she was at length brought before the judge and asked 
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if she were guilty of treachery to the Queen and the laws of the 
realm by furnishing a traitor with the means of escape, she 
answered that she most certainly was. Moreover, never had she 
done anything she repented less ‘than the delivering of that 
innocent lamb from those bloody wolves’. One can almost hear 
that pleasure in producing strong language in a righteous cause 
that any woman of spirit longs to experience at some time of her 
life. 

Nothing would induce her to disclose the whereabouts of the 
priest and she was sentenced to death. At the same time she was 
assured that the Queen was merciful and that if she would beg 
Her Majesty’s pardon and go to the Protestant church she would 
be set free, otherwise she must look forward to certain death. 

‘As to the Queen’, said Margaret calmly, ‘I have never offended 
Her Majesty, and it is not just to confess a fault by asking pardon 
for it where there is none.’ Concerning her connivance at the 
priest’s escape, she believed that the Queen would have done the 
same herself—again the robust roll of the Elizabethan tongue— 
‘if she had the bowels of a woman and had known the treatment 
he endured’. She had long been convinced, she said, that it was 
unlawful for her to go to their church and—the British habit of 
understatement seems to have been even then in evidence—she 
saw no reason to change her mind now. 

‘Lam willing’, she said, ‘to lay down not one life only but many 
if I had them, rather than betray my conscience and act against 
God and his holy religion.’ 

She was hanged at Tyburn, 30th August, 1558, showing such 
steadfast cheerfulness and eagerness to die for the love of God 
that the spectators, even those who had merely come to gawp in 
ghoulish enjoyment, were deeply impressed. 


VV WV 


LETTER OF ST IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 
TO ST POLYCARP 


Translated by P. T. A. D. ALLEN 


St Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, was convicted about the year A.D. 110 
of being a Christian and sentenced to be taken to Rome, there to be 
thrown to the lions. Accordingly in the custody of ten Roman soldiers he 
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travelled from Antioch to Smyrna, where he was entertained hospitably 
by St Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, and the members of his congregation. 
There too he met sympathetic delegations from most of the Churches 
belonging to places on his route to Rome. From Smyrna he proceeded to 
Troas, where he wrote his letter to St Polycarp to thank him for his 
hospitality and to advise him on his duties as a bishop. The tone of his 
advice is that of a forthright zealous elder to a much younger man, of 
whose devotion to God he was well assured, but whose character may 
have seemed not forcible enough to enable him to master the material 
and spiritual difficulties that would surely arise. 

St Ignatius and St Polycarp each died a martyr’s death: St Ignatius 
was thrown to the lions in Rome about the year a.D. 110; St Polycarp 
was burnt at the stake in Smyrna about the year A.D. 155. 


to Polycarp, bishop of the Church of Smyrna, whose own 
bishop is God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I. Because I am well aware of your devotion to God, fixed as 
though upon an immovable rock, I esteem it a very great honour 
to have been accorded the privilege of meeting face to face your 
saintly self. May it prove for me a lasting blessing, through God’s 
goodwill. Press on, I urge you, in your course with the grace 
which is your garment, exhorting all men to win salvation. 
Justify your office by diligent attention to all material as well as 
spiritual matters. Take thought for unity, than which there is no 
greater blessing. Bear the burdens of all men, as the Lord bears 
the burden of yourself. Be patient with all in [the spirit of | love. 
Devote yourself unceasingly to prayer, and pray for greater 
understanding than you [now] possess. Keep constant watch as 
master of an unsleeping spirit. Take a personal interest in everyone 
to whom you speak, as is the way of God. Bear the infirmities of 
all, like a master athlete. The heavier the toil, the greater the 
reward. 

II. If you love your good disciples only, you have no charity; 
you should rather with all humility subdue the more unruly. Not 
every wound is treated with the same salve. Check feverish out- 
breaks with [cooling! liquid medicines. In everything be wary as a 
serpent, and harmless always as a dove. You are made up of body 
and soul that you may handle fittingly matters visible to your 
eyes; pray that things invisible also may be made plain to you, so 
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that you may lack nothing, and abound in every spiritual gift. 
The times call upon you to win your way to God, even as the 
pilot calls for winds, and the storm-tossed mariner for a port. Be 
sober as God’s athlete, the prize is immortality and eternal life. 
Of this you also are convinced. My bonds, which you have 
treated in such loving fashion, and I myself are a ransom for you, 
whatever may occur. 

Ill. Be not dismayed at those who seem worthy of your trust 
yet teach strange doctrines. Stand fast as an anvil under blows. It 
is the mark of a great athlete to suffer blows yet conquer. Above 
all things it is necessary because of God to bear everything with 
patience, so that he may bear with us. Be more zealous than you 
are. Study the signs of the times. Look up to him who is above 
time—the Ageless, the Invisible who became visible for us—to 
him whom we could never touch, who was above all suffering, 
yet suffered for us, and bore with patience all things for our sakes. 

IV. Let not widows lack your care; after the Lord it is you who 
must take thought for them. Let nothing be done against your 
authority, and yourself do nothing against the will of God, as 
indeed it is your practice. Stand firm. You should hold more 
frequent meetings; seek out everyone by name. Do not look 
down on male or female slaves, but let them not for their part 
become puffed up, rather let them carry out their duties with 
greater zeal to the glory of God, that they may win from God a 
better freedom. Let them not yearn for freedom purchased from 
the common fund, lest they be found to be slaves of their own 
inordinate desires. 

V. Beware of the snares of Satan, or rather preach against them. 
Call upon the sisterhood to love the Lord and be content with 
their husbands in body and in spirit. Similarly exhort the brethren 
in the name of Jesus Christ to love their wives, as the Lord loves 
his Church. If anyone can remain steadfast in continence for 
honour of the flesh of our Lord let him refrain from boasting; if 
he boasts, he shall be brought to naught; and if it becomes known 
to anyone except the bishop, he shall be utterly undone. It is 
fitting for those who marry, both men and women, to wed with 
the approval of the bishop, that their marriage may be in accord- 
ance with the teaching of our Lord, and not to satisfy their 
passions. Let everything be done to honour God. 

VI. (To Polycarp’s congregation.) Hold fast to the bishop, that 
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God may hold fast to you. I give my life as an offering for those 
who obey the bishop, the presbyters and the deacons. May it be 
my lot to share with them a portion in the kingdom of God. 
Share each other’s labours, together wrestle, run together, suffer, 
sleep, awake together as stewards of God, as his licutenants, his 
servants. Satisfy him whose soldiers you are, from whom you 
receive your pay. Let none be found a deserter. Let your baptism 
ever be your armament, your faith your helmet, love your spear, 
endurance your shield and buckler. Let your works be your 
reserves of pay, that you may receive a final settlement worthy of 
you. Be long-suffering with each other, as God is with you. May 
I be wholly blessed in you. 

VIL. Since, as has been made clear to me, the Church of Antioch 
in Syria, through your prayers, is now at peace, I too have felt 
more cheerful for God has set my mind at rest, and if haply 
through suffering I may win my way to God, may I be found at 
the resurrection to be your disciple. Therefore, most blessed 
Polycarp, it is now appropriate for you to call a meeting of your 
most godly councillors and to appoint some fearless person whom 
you love to be your delegate, who may be called a courier of 
God. Your delegate you should instruct to proceed to Syria and 
set forth fully for the glory of God your fearless love for your 
sister Church of Antioch. This is a work of God and of yourselves 
when you complete it. For I trust in his grace that you are ready 
for well-doing in a matter that appertains to him. Knowing your 
intense sincerity, I have set forth my request thus very shortly. 

VIII. Since in accordance with the will of God I must sail at 
once from Troas to Neapolis, I am unable to write to all the 
Churches. Will you therefore please write to the remaining 
Churches ahead of me, and request them to carry out a like com- 
mission? Some will be able themselves to send delegates, others 
letters by the hand of the delegates sent by you, so that thus you 
all may win glory before God for a work of everlasting remem- 
brance. You are worthy of this trust. 

I salute you all by name, and especially the wife of Epitropus 
with her and her children’s whole household, and Attalus my 
dear friend. I salute too the delegate who shall be appointed to 
visit Syria. The grace of God will be with him always, and with 
Polycarp who sent him. I pray that in everything you may be 
strong in Jesus Christ, our Lord, through whom may you con- 
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tinue in unity with God and under his governance. I salute Alce, 
a beloved friend. Farewell in the name of the Lord. 


V/s NY 


GAMALIEL 


(After mature reflection, the Editor has withdrawn the notice of dis- 
missal given to Gamaliel in a moment of exasperation, and is pleased to 
continue the wise man in his employment.) 


Q. The knowledge of the truth revealed by God, and the 
validity of the means of salvation, depend very largely on the 
human mind and will, both so liable to error. How much certitude 
can one have of divine truth, seeing that knowledge of the dog- 
mas of faith depends largely on man’s fallible word? How much 
certitude can one have of the validity of the sacraments, since 
their administration depends so much on human beings so liable 
to make mistakes even with the best of intentions? Is it not possible 
for example for a particular priest or bishop to have been invalidly 
baptized? In that case his orders would be invalid, and hence all 
his celebrations of mass and his absolutions. 

So it seems that one can only presume that a particular priest 
really is a priest, or a particular host validly consecrated, or a 
particular absolution validly given; and one can only presume that 
one has been correctly informed when one reads or is told that 
such and such a doctrine is of faith. In view of all this uncertainty, 
how can one get that peace of soul, that comfort from the divine 
eucharistic presence, and that confidence in the reception of 
sacramental grace which surely is so desirable for one’s spiritual 
life? CONVERT 


A. I want to answer two things: first that the uncertainties you 
set out are real and inescapable, and secondly that you are taking 
altogether too tragic a view of them, indeed an unrealistic view 
of them. Let us take first the question of our knowledge of 
revealed truth. It depends, in the last resort, not on what other 
people tell us, not even on what the Church or the Pope tell us, 
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but upon our faith in God; it depends upon our believing God, 
upon our assurance that he will never mislead us. We believe in 
God, not in men. It is because we believe in God that we also 
believe the truth he revealed to be genuinely and infallibly pre- 
served by the Church he founded, even though that Church 
consists of far from infallible men. The only disturbing un- 
certainty we are left with—if we have faith in God—is the 
uncertainty involved in finding out what the Church actually 
does teach; and when you start using ordinary human intelligence 
and common sense, this uncertainty becomes trivial. Supposing 
Fr X assures you that it is infallible Catholic doctrine that all 
Protestants go to hell; this worries you (I hope), because it does 
not square with your natural human intelligence and common 
sense. Ask Fr X for his grounds for such an assertion, ask him to 
show it to you in an authentic and authoritative document; I 
doubt if he will be able to. Ask someone else if it is really true, 
what Fr X says. It will not take you long to find out that his 
assertion is not infallible Catholic doctrine, or what the principles 
of faith are by which the destiny of Catholics, Protestants and 
Hindus must be estimated. Or suppose that Fr Y assures you that 
you are to believe on faith that the Pope is infallible in matters 
of faith and morals; this also, let us suppose, seems to you hard to 
square with common sense. Consult Fr Z, and he will confirm it 
—he may also explain it, and show to your relief that the doctrine 
is not so unreasonable as you had feared. In both cases your 
intelligent co-operation is required. You can never have mathe- 
matical certitude, never the certitude that those in heaven enjoy 
on such matters—I agree. But why should you want it, since you 
are not dealing with mathematics, and are not yet in heaven? 
God has given you a way to walk here below for the time being 
—the way of faith. You can trust him not to be involving you in 
one enormous hoax. 

It is very similar with the sacraments; you cannot tell whether 
this particular priest was validly baptized, or validly ordained, 
or whether the bishop who ordained him was validly ordained 
himself, or whether the priest who is hearing your confession has 
not perhaps forgotten to say the words of absolution—not with 
the sort of certitude you seem to demand. Something might have 
gone wrong somewhere. You can only presume that the mass you 
attended last Sunday was validly celebrated, and the host you 
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received at communion validly consecrated. But is it such a 
difficult presumption? Not, surely, if you trust God and stop 
wondering if he may not perhaps be playing a monstrous cat- 
and-mouse game with you. 

The sacraments work by the power of God; but he has chosen 
to make them work through the instrumentality of men—other- 
wise indeed they would not be really sacraments. The instrument 
may go wrong; but if God is prepared to take his chance on that, 
I do not think it is very worrying for us to have to do so too. We 
can be quite sure that in nearly all cases the sacraments in the 
Catholic Church are validly administered by validly ordained 
ministers, because it is God’s Church, watched over by his 
providence, and he endowed it with the sacraments in order to 
help us, not to tie us up in knots. Furthermore, God’s grace is not 
confined to the sacraments, so even supposing you do some time 
or other receive invalid sacraments, your own intention of 
receiving God’s sacraments still ensures you the divine grace and 
assistance. 

The uncertainty you speak of is part and parcel of the human 
lot, and should not be regarded as incompatible with peace of 
soul. 


Vv VW 


A LETTER FROM INDIA 
(addressed originally to Oblates of Prinknash Abbey) 


Dear Friends: 

Fr Raphael asked me some time ago if I would write and tell 
you something of my experiences in India. There is a good deal 
that I could say about what has been happening to me in these 
last six years, but I would like to tell you especially about an 
experiment I am making with some Benedictine oblates here, as 
I think that this will interest you very much. When I first came 
out here, Fr Raphael told me that there was an oblate of Prinknash 
here and I very soon made contact with him. At that time he was 
in charge of the first Cheshire Home in India, which he had estab- 
lished at his home at Kodaikanal. Kodaikanal is a place in the hills 
about a hundred miles from here in Madras State. It is seven 
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thousand feet up and has always been very popular among British 
residents here because of its good climate. Unfortunately he was 
compelled to give up the Cheshire Home, but has now turned his 
house into a place of convalescence for priests who need some 
relief after their work in the heat of the plains. 

It is not difficult for me to get over to him by bus from here, 
and this Easter I went to stay with him and to give a retreat to a 
small group of oblates which we are forming there. One of them 
is the Indian manager of our oblate’s, Mr Stoole’s, farm, and the 
other is a young Indian called Stephen, who is working in the 
Sarvodaya movement in that district, of which I want to tell you 
something. Sarvodaya means, literally, ‘service of all’, and is the 
name given by Mahatma Ghandi to the great movement which 
he started in India. After Ghandi’s death this movement was taken 
up by Vinoba Bhave, who is generally regarded as the successor 
of Ghandi in modern India. Vinoba was a disciple of Ghandi, who 
shared his desire to raise the villages of India from the terrible state 
of poverty in which they had so long existed. He began his work 
by walking from village to village, asking landowners to give up 
part of their land to the landless. He has now walked over the 
greater part of India, and has collected over five million acres of 
land. But even more important than the land which he has 
collected is the spirit which he has awakened in the villages. He 
has inspired the people with the idea of ‘service’, of working for 
the common good so as not only to give land to those who are 
without it, but also to raise the standard of life of all the villages. 
Vinoba is, like Ghandi, a deeply religious man and his ideal is, in 
Ghandi’s words, ‘the service of God in humanity’. But like 
Ghandi he is also a Hindu and this makes the co-operation of 
Christians, especially Catholics, difficult. The Hindu is firmly 
convinced that all religions are essentially the same. He generally 
has a great respect and reverence for Christ and is perfectly ready 
~ to worship him as God, but this does not imply in his mind any 
exclusive claim. He believes that God manifests himself in many 
different ways, and regards Rama, Krishna, Siva, the Buddha, 
and even Mahomet, as so many ‘incarnations’ of God, no less 
than Christ. It can be seen that this attitude of mind is very diffi- 
cult for a Christian to accept. In Sarvodaya and all Ghandian 
movements it is customary to have prayers in common, in which 
there will be readings from the Bible, the Koran and the Bhaga- 
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vadgita, and prayers will be addressed to Rama, Krishna and 
Christ. It is obviously impossible for a Catholic to join in such 
prayers and this makes co-operation in the movement difficult. 

For this reason I went up with Br Stephen in May to see Vinoba 
and to discuss the matter with him. We stayed at his camp in a 
village not far from Agra and in the early morning accompanied 
him on his walk, beginning at 4 a.m., to the next village. During 
the walk I was given an opportunity to talk to him and we had a 
long and very interesting conversation. I found him rather un- 
willing to see our point of view at first, but in the end he came to 
accept it fully. I insisted that there are real and essential differences 
in the different religious traditions and that we must agree to 
respect these differences. Neither a Moslem nor a Christian can 
accept the Hindu position, and they ought not to be required to 
compromise their faith in any way. Eventually we reached full 
agreement that a Christian should not be expected to join in 
common prayers and that we should be able to have our own 
prayers, in which others, of course, can join, but which are 
exclusively Christian. 

This is a matter of great practical concern, because we have 
decided to set up a centre for Sarvodaya work in Batlugundu, 
where Br Stephen is working, which will have a definite Christian 
and Catholic basis. Our plan is to have a small ashram where Br 
Stephen and a group of oblates which we hope to form can live 
and from which they will be able to go out to work in all the 
surrounding villages. We have already acquired ten acres of very 
good land in a most convenient position and our plan is to settle 
some landless villagers on this land and cultivate it so as to support 
the ashram. We hope that eventually it will be possible to have 
spinning and weaving and other village industries there, and also 
to be able to distribute food and medicines to people when they 
are in need. 

I have obtained the support of the Archbishop of Madura for 
this scheme and we are trying to get help from the German 
bishops, who raise a large fund every year in Lent for the relief 
of poverty in Asia and Africa. But I would like to recommend it 
especially to your charity. I don’t think it is possible to find a 
better way of helping the poor in the villages of India than this, 
and I need not tell you how desperately poor the mass of the 
people are. A mud hut with an earthen floor and a roof of palm 
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leaves, perhaps 8ft x 6ft, with an opening at the door and no other 
ventilation, is the ordinary dwelling of a poor family, and the 
weekly wage of a farm worker is about 15s. It can be seen from 
this how far even a small contribution can go. This method of 
giving has the advantage that it is not merely spent in ‘charity’. 
It is devoted to constructive work in the villages, making roads, 
digging wells, building houses, providing seeds and manures for 
cultivation, improving stock and introducing village industries. 
In all this the assistance of the government can be had and Br 
Stephen has been promised. the co-operation of all government 
workers in the neighbourhood. So it should be a means of doing 
solid and enduring work, constructive work, in the villages. 

We want this also to be a specifically Benedictine work for 
Benedictine oblates. Apart from Br Stephen and the group of 
oblates who will work with him, Mr Stoole is deeply interested 
in the project and has promised his assistance in auditing the 
accounts. The ashram will be in the charge of a committee who 
will be responsible for the work which is carried out and for 
passing the accounts, so that I hope that any money which is 
given will be properly used. We need money first for putting up 
some buildings in the ashram and then for beginning cultivation 
of the land. There are three wells altogether but all of them need 
deepening and this will need to be done soon, so that we can have 
enough water for cultivation (always the most pressing need in 
India). Altogether we need a sum of about £500 to begin the 
work. I would like to recommend this to any of you who may 
feel the desire to help the poor in India, whose standard of living 
is so far below what we regard as the minimum necessary for a 
decent human life. Perhaps there is no greater call on our Christian 
charity today. Some may also like to help to support the ashram 
by regular contributions, however small; these would be a very 
ereat help in keeping the work going. Remember that 15s. a 
~ week is sufficient to keep a whole family. Contributions can be 
sent to Brother Stephen, Benedictine Sarvodaya Ashram, Batlugundu, 
Madura Dt., S. India. 

I hope you will forgive me for taking this opportunity of 
begging from you. My excuse is that it comes from a definite 
result of my experience here in India. When I first came out to 
India I had no idea in mind except to help to establish a contem- 
plative monastery in India. By the grace of God I can say that this 
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aim has now been accomplished. We have now, here at Kurisu- 
mala, a community of twelve, including myself and Fr Francis 
Mahicu, a Belgian Cistercian, who was formerly novice master at 
Caldey, and who is our Superior. Of these, seven are novices who 
have been with us for some time and may be expected to perse- 
vere; the others are postulants, of whom we have many who 
apply and come and stay with us for a month or so before they 
actually decide to remain. It is a purely contemplative foundation, 
with the usual round of prayer, study and manual work, very 
much as we have it at Prinknash, though rather more in the 
Cistercian tradition. 

But though I am happy that we have been able to accomplish 
so much, yet my experience of India has made me feel that the 
contemplative life alone is not enough. The poverty in India is 
so great, and the need to help the poor so urgent, that I feel that 
we ought to do something in this direction. Though it is possible 
for a monastery to assist the poor in some small way, a monk 
cannot go out and do what is required to give really effective 
assistance. It occurred to me then that through oblates living in 
the world outside the monastery and devoting themselves to the 
service of the poor in the spirit of the rule, it might be possible 
for us to make a really effective contribution to this need. Such 
work in the villages, concerned with agriculture and village 
industries, is that with which Benedictine monks have always 
been concerned and we know that the villages in so many parts 
of Europe grew up through the influence of the monasteries. It 
is my hope therefore that through our oblates we may be able to 
do something of the same kind for the villages of India. 

It is for this reason that I appeal to you as oblates, because we 
all have a Christian duty to the poor, especially those in Asia and 
Africa, whose standard of living is so far below our own, and this 
seems to be the way in which as Benedictines we can do some- 
thing really effective for the poor, in whom St Benedict teaches 
us to see especially the person of Christ, who will say to us at the 
last day: ‘I was hungry and you fed me, thirsty and you gave me 
to drink, naked and you clothed me’. 

Yours very sincerely in Christ, 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 
Kurisumala Ashram, Vaghamon P.O., 
Peermade, Kerala, S. India. 
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REVIEWS 


To Heaven Wiru Diana. By Gerald Vann, 0.?. (Collins; 18s.) 

To Heaven With Diana is almost two books in one. Two-thirds of it 
is a translation from the Latin of fifty-six letters of BI. Jordan of Saxony, 
o.P., St Dominic’s successor as master-general. Fifty of them are to the 
Dominican nun, Bl. Diana d’Andalo, o.p. and her community at 
Bologna, thirty-seven being addressed to Diana herself. Four are to an 
unknown nun, and one each to Br Stephen, Provincial of Lombardy, 
and the brethren at St Jacques, Paris. Fr Vann does not tell us if these 
are all the extant letters or whether this is the first English translation. 
He says that ‘It is impossible to capture and hold in English the full 
fragrance of Jordan’s Latin’ (p. 19). That may be: but he has provided 
a gracious and pleasing version of a precious classic of primitive 
Dominican spirituality. 

For ‘Jordan more than any other one man after St Dominic himself 
created the spirit of the Order’ (p. 54). A highly gifted person of 
irresistible charm, he was chosen to succeed the founder in preference 
to any of his earlier and more intimate companions. He ruled the 
order from 1222 until his untimely death by drowning in 1237, and is 
said to have clothed over a thousand novices. “He gave to it a gaiety 
and an informality in its daily life which are amongst its greatest 
treasures, for they express and enshrine a whole theology of the 
religious life...’ (ibid.). 

A fifty-page introductory essay, full of quotations from the letters, 
studies his personality and spiritual teaching in the context of his 
relations with Bl. Diana and her sisters. Many of Fr Vann’s favourite 
themes recur, including an effective exposition of the role of con- 
templation in the life of action, so perfectly realized in the place of the 
nuns in the Dominican order and the place of Diana in Jordan’s life 
and labours. The concluding pages are an apologia for what writers of 
another way of thinking might frown on as ‘particular friendships’. 

Some readers may be put off by the catchy title, the rather garish 

jacket, or what may sound like the sentimental tone of parts of the 
letters. One needs to remember that the Latin Carissima, dilectissima 
which can only be rendered as ‘dearest’, ‘beloved’, are almost technical 
terms in the epistles, and in encyclicals and pastorals, and that Jordan 
uses them in addressing all his correspondents. His love was deep and 
tender but there was nothing exclusive about it. He was one of those 
who have ‘fully realized in themselves the ideal given us under the 
symbol of the sacred heart of Christ, his human love of men’ (p. 52). 
It is in this, and in his broad, joyous spirituality, steeped in the scrip- 
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tures and the liturgy, that the seven-hundred-year-old letters of this 


Friar have so much to offer us today. 
S. M. ALBERT, O.P. 


Tue OnE TruE Kirk. By Ronald Walls. (Burns & Oates; 15s.) 

At any time the story of a Scottish Presbyterian minister's return to 
the auld kirk of Rome is news. It does not, alas, happen very often. 
Such a story appearing at this time has an added interest and poignancy. 
Four hundred years ago the old religion of Scotland was swept away, 
and with it much of the warmth and romance of Scotland’s past. 
Nearly two hundred years later there was a brief interlude of romance 
when the Catholic Prince Charles Edward set foot in Scotland. That 
passed and once again the glowering spirit of Knox brooded over 
Scotland. But those defiant words of Mary Queen of Scots, “Your kirk 
is not my kirk, Mr Knox’, still echo far beyond Holyrood. 

Mr Ronald Walls heard a variant of Mary Stuart’s words when, as 
an Edinburgh University student holidaying with a Catholic family in 
Hungary, a girl said to him: ‘My religion goes back to St Peter: yours 
goes only to Luther’. This Hungarian holiday was one of the signposts 
on the way home to the old faith. There were many others, meetings 
with Catholics, discovering Catholic books, such as the late Mgr 
Ronald Knox’s The Belief of Catholics. All the way through Mr Walls’ 
fascinating story one has the impression that he was bound to end up 
in the old faith. There is more than a hint of “High Church’, which 
may surprise a Catholic reader who has lived among old-style 
Presbyterians. 

Even so, an authentic picture of the Scottish kirk emerges. We meet 
the die-hard elder hostile to any innovation that smacks of “popery’. 
We meet, too, the kindly village folks. We share in their daily lives; 
we learn what the solemn communion means to them, and come to 
understand other features of the Presbyterian way of life. 

Mr Walls tells a moving and, at the same time, a joyous story, which 
is a hopeful sign in the land that, before John Knox, was the filia 
specialis of the Holy See. 


KIERAN MULVEY, O.P. 


Man anv Morais. By D. J. B. Hawkins. (Sheed and Ward; tos. 6d.) 

Here, in a hundred concise pages, with his usual reliability and 
practised style of exposition, Dr Hawkins offers the traditional version 
of ‘morals without religion’. While the study of ethics does eventually 
disclose a certain incompleteness which points naturally to religion for 
its complement, religion is not the basis of ethics. The starting-point is 
the nature of man—it is round this point, in fact, that all moral argu- 
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ment turns: we should not expect to disagree much about morals 
once we had agreed about man. 


The first two chapters are devoted to this cardinal issue and they are, 
unfortunately, by far the least impressive in the book. In other words, 
there will be little to criticize in the rest of the book if you find these 
chapters entirely convincing. But it is difficult to believe that they can 
be found so, really, even within the pale. 


The fundamental concepts of the philosophy of psychology stand 
sorely in need of restatement and amplification. Until that is under way, 
there is little that can be said in morals or in metaphysics that will 
meet with general understanding, far less with some measure of agrec- 
ment. The decision to be ‘old-fashioned’ in his approach, and his 
continued frosty disdain of existentialism and linguistic analysis, keep 
Dr Hawkins from confronting the problem of human destiny with 
anything like the resources, or the sense of urgency, that would be 
required, surely, to engage sustained creative attention at the present 
time. 

One wonders, for example, how useful it really is to expound again, 
at comparative length, the famous doctrine of hylomorphism? The 
soul is indeed the form of the body; but as St Thomas pointed out in 
the De Anima this is, after all, a pretty sketchy description—extrinsic, 
superficial and incomplete, he says. Of course these words cannot be 

ressed very far. Nevertheless they may be allowed to indicate the 
kind of filling out, the enlargement and deepening of context and data, 
the substance, in fact, that must be imparted to our conception of man. 
The upshot of Dr Hawkins’ discussion is that we exhibit a certain 
depth, which engenders our talking of ourselves as something more 
than animals—not a very disputable conclusion. It would be ‘odd’, 
he says, if we were simply to perish like animals—odd it may be, even 
absurd, but it is precisely this that most of our contemporaries dispute. 


The oddness of man, one way or another, is evident enough. It is 
usual to tackle it in England by way of a critique of theories of know- 
ledge—as Dr Hawkins does. But what appears in England as theory 
of knowledge is phenomenology of the body in France and Germany. 

“Maurice Merleau-Ponty’s book on perception, for example, bears 
witness in the most impressive and ‘traditional’ way to that human 
nature which it is so important for us to exhibit convincingly, and yet 
he refuses to entertain the realities of a Christian destiny. We must 
assimilate work like his, often lucid and deeply enlivening, with all its 
characteristic ambiguity, because we have to show how it is precisely 
that this ambiguity, and the oddness of man himself, evince the meta- 
physical implications about human nature which are the only basis of 
ethics. This will not be easy, but this is the kind of thing we must 
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attempt, and the only way that we can extend our morals to the com- 
prehension of all men. 


F.K. 


Morat Prosiems Now. By George Hagmaier, c.s.p. and Robert W. 

Gleason, s.J. (Sheed and Ward; 21s.) 

Most priests now realize that even the most normal people are 
conditioned physically and emotionally in their free choice; even 
without a knowledge of psychiatry, they must be aware of a distinction 
between man and angel which makes the absolute decision for good or 
evil of the latter impossible for the former. The fulness of responsibility 
sufficient for mortal sin does not need to carry with it that utterly 
exclusive adherence of the mind wholly intent upon an object coolly 
chosen as desirable which is characteristic of the pure spirit. On the 
other hand, psychiatrists—many of them Catholics—are not at all so 
ready as they once seemed to be to exclude all free will and regard 
man as wholly a being of instincts and urges. But priests are not always 
as willing as they ought to be to make use of these new insights. At 
best, many of them are considerate and kind to the sinner—from the 
highest motives—because they must be other Christs, ready to forgive 
as soon as there are signs of repentance. But after that, one penitent is 
much like another and more attention is paid to the objective character 
of the sin than to its subjective conditions. 

Frankly, it is often difficult to do more. Even acting as a regular 
confessor in the same parish for years at a time, it is far from easy to 
discover the circumstances which would make it easier to advise about 
some particular weakness: a voice often gives little indication of the 
difference of age between seventeen and seventy, sometimes it is even 
difficult to know the sex. And even the regular, recognizable voices 
produce little evidence of the different ways of life which go a long 
way to explain why their owners admit more often than others a lack 
of charity. But if a little more is revealed in confession, or if a person 
summons up the courage to consult a priest outside confession, what is 
the priest to do? This book will help him. 

He will learn above all to be patient, not to rush in with advice but 
to listen. And that is a great deal. But he will also learn to recognize 
the signs of strains and stresses that are really quite common even 
though to most of us they suggest extreme abnormality if not down- 
right sin: sexual problems and alcoholism are the most obvious. 
Here, too, he can help greatly by merely listening; but he should be 
equipped to deal with the common problems, say, of masturbation 
in adolescence. He should be able to recognize when the problem is 
more acute, when he must pass on the penitent as a patient; but even 
then hopefully and with encouragement. 
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There is more to the book than guidance for the priest in dealing 
with emotional conflicts behind the bare statement of sin. It describes 
the mental illnesses, provides a brief but illuminating study of per- 
sonality and has some healthy suggestions about explaining sex in the 
proper terms even to the young. The authors call attention to some of 
the forms of ‘unconscious guilt’: for example, ‘certain individuals 
feel compelled to confess that they have missed mass even though they 
were sick or snowed in’. I wonder if they are aware that ninety per cent 
of the good Catholics in this country suffer from the same compulsion. 

EDWARD QUINN 


NOTICES 


The Pamputet Bite which the Paulist Press (New York) is publishing 
in monthly parts (each 96 pages, 75 cents) has now reached the book of 
Numbers. The text is that of the Confraternity translation, well 
printed, and each part has a clear and useful commentary. Genesis, 
Exodus and Numbers are each in two parts, and there is also a general 
introduction to the Pentateuch called The Law given through Moses. 


Dom Augustine Guillerand (died 1945) was a French Carthusian who 
held a number of important offices in the Order. WueEreE SILENCE Is 
Pratsz (Darton, Longman and Todd, 138 pages, 9s. 6d.) consists, like 
its predecessor They Speak by Silences, of short extracts from his letters 
and counsels. They treat of a wide range of topics, but all are charac- 
terized by the deep reflection of a man whose life was centred in God. 


Browne and Nolan have published two paper-backs about love of 
one’s neighbour. Saint VINCENT DE Paut (136 pages, 6s.) is an excellent 
popular biography by M. V. Woodgate, which first appeared as a 
hard-backed book two years ago. Gop Is Our Banker, by Robert 
Nash, s.j. (88 pages, 3s. 6d.), describes the ‘Little House of Divine 
Providence’ in Turin, founded in 1828 by St Joseph Cottolengo. It now 
covers an area of five square miles and has some ten thousand inmates, 
entirely dependent on alms—but the spirit of charity within is said to 
be even more impressive. 


Burns Oates have recently re-issued some traditional books of devotion: 
Eucuaristic Mepirations of St John Vianney, Visits TO THE BLESSED 
Sacrament by St Alphonsus Liguori, and the Sprrrruat Comsat of 
Lorenzo Scupoli. These are handy pocket-sized volumes, costing six 
shillings each. They are beautifully printed, and bound in the sort of 
limp plastic which gives a good imitation of leather. 
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MUSIC 


Iso Ex1nson has always been regarded as a tasteful Chopin player. 
On Pye CCT31002 and CCT31003.(33 r.p-m., 10 inch) he lives up 
to his reputation with well-conceived performances of the Opp. 10 and 
25 Etudes, using rubato sparingly and then only in the best interests of 
the music. Not for Mr Elinson are the shallow troughs of virtuosity; 
with him musical considerations are uppermost. In the first study from 
Op. to he plays with tremendous verve and élan. The well-known E 
major example, which Chopin himself regarded highly, is an unaftected 
piece of piano-playing. No. 7 is not over-scaled or precipitous and 
there is keyboard control too in the famous ‘Revolutionary’. The 
Opus 25 set begins with a cool A flat study and goes on to a reading of 
No. 2 which is without skirmish in its right-hand triplets. No. 3 is 
rhythmic, even jaunty, and No. 5 has an E major melody which sings 
from the heart with no sentimentality. No. 7 has some attractive 
fingerings, and bravura is not exploited for its own sake in No. 8. 
The popular ‘Butterfly’ is straightforward, the pianist exercising 
restraint in his dynamics—a characteristic which is also apparent in 
No. 10 when Mr Elinson is careful not to overdo his fortissimo at the 
top of the piano. The A minor (“Winter Wind’) study is graphic, 
though the performer avoids any pig-headedness and subsequent loss 
of dignity. In short, there is an inherent musicality about Mr Elinson’s 
work, a sense of spontaneity and an affection which no mechanical 
technician could ever succeed in imparting. On Pye CCL3o0112 (33 
r.p.m., 12 inch) he gives further proof of his artistry with Chopin’s 
Twenty-four Preludes, Op. 28. 

Helen Watts has a notable disc (L’ Oiseau Lyre OL50173, 33 r-p.m.) 
of eight Purcell songs and two cantatas of Alessandro Scarlatti. The 
latter, stylishly sung, are valuable reminders of a prolific composer 
whose output has, to some extent at least, been overshadowed by that 
of his illustratious son Domenico. The Purcell side also carries some 
intelligent singing, particularly so in the sad song From Rosy Bowers 
where Miss Watts can give reign to dramatic and imaginative qualities 
as much as to the exercise of a big vocal range, and a flexible one at 
that. The lower notes have a certain masculine quality and, always, the 
words are absolutely clear. Music for a-while is a good example of Miss 
Watts’s easy voice-production and her natural feeling for a phrase. 
She is joined by Bernard Richards (with a ’cello continuo on the 
Scarlatti side), Desmond Dupré (viola da gamba) and Thurston Dart 


Ge who also provides some authentic notes on the record 
sleeve. 
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Mr Dart also comes up as a solo-player in his own right on H.M.V. 
7EP-7051 (45 r.p.m.) with some charming organ pieces by, again, 
Purcell, and also Handel. These are meticulously done on old instru- 
ments in St John’s, Wolverhampton, and All Saints, Rotherham. 


Owen Brannigan, whose versatility is amazing, has a further group 
of North County Folk Songs on another H.M.V. 7-inch—7EG8578. 
With Gerald Moore accompanying we have seven well-recorded 
specimens. Not all the songs are familiar, and, apart from The Water of 
Tyne, Blow the wind southerly and Elsie Marley, there are items from 
Longbenton and Durham together with a Northumbrian pipe tune 
(Doon the waggon way) and a pantomime song based on the legend of 
the Lambton Worm. The performances by Mr Brannigan are most 
persuasive and, gradually, a generous library of traditional northern 
music is being built by this artist in recorded form. Previous releases 
were 7EG8551 (containing the older version of Lavender’s Blue and 
the amusing character study of Cushie Butterfield) and 7EP7050 with 
mainly Gillies Whittaker arrangements and the entertaining Blaydon 
Races. 


So, in swift transition, to Gelineau Psalmody which has proved 
something of a revelation in Catholic circles. The simpler forms of 
musical expression, possessing much in common with the appeal and 
purity of folk-song, have asserted themselves in such a way as to make 
these settings a vital and compelling adjunct to worship. Thanks to the 
far-sightedness of The Grail (58 Sloane Street, S.W.1) we can now 
study the system for ourselves from one or all of several leaflets— 
including a reprint of a knowledgeable article by Dom Gregory Murray 
from The Downside Review—or listen to first-class performances by 
various choirs with solo singers, some of them professional, on EP and 
LP records. These include a group of six psalms, under Fr Murray’s 
direction, by monks of Downside Abbey as well as by children at the 
nearby St Benedict’s School in Stratton-on-the-Fosse and the Edgar 
Fleet Quartet. The same record—G.R.24, 1-2 (L.P. 33 r.p.m.)—con- 
tains two further psalms by a section of the Westminster Cathedral 
Choir under George Malcolm. The Somerset children’s voices are 
quite endearing and they have no difficulty at all with Gelineau’s 
melodies, thus proving the practical use of these psalms. Four more 
psalms, the Blessings, and the Magnificat are sung (with Rev. Alex- 
ander Wells in charge) by the Choir of St Edmund’s, Ware, with 
Owen Brannigan on G.R. 3-4—singing which contains much vigour 
and determination in Nos. 112 and 135—while the third release, 
another EP catalogued as G.R. 5-6, has five psalms and the Canticle 
of Simeon by the Parish Choir of St Luke’s, Pinner, with a section of 
the Digby-Stuart College Choir, all directed by Rev. Wilfrid Trot- 


Last Cracks From Legendary Cloisters 
BROTHER CHOLERIC 10/6 net 


Brother Choleric is retiring from the monastic cartoon rat 
race. The spoils of victory have been his, and with this 
volume he finally breaks the tape. 


The Resurrection 
F. X. DURRWELL, C.SS.R. 30/- net 


Traditional apologetic gives the Resurrection as a sort of 
nice appendage to the Passion. Father Durrwell, writing 
exciting theology, shows just how central the Resurrection 
is to our salvation. 


Offbeat Spirituality 
PAMELA CARSWELL 16/- net 


Our spiritual life is not really something quite different 
from our life. We come to God through the circumstances 
in which we find ourselves and this rarely makes for the 
simplicity of most spiritual writing. Miss Carswell looks at 
our real lives. 


Hypocrisy and Humour 
E. J. OLIVER 15/- net 


British ‘hypocrisy’ is a world legend. In a splendid survey 
ranging from Aesop to Orwell, Mr Oliver shows how 
hypocrisy makes us tick. 


Liturgy and Doctrine 
Rev. CHARLES DAVIS 5/- net 


Liturgy forms the centre of the ordinary life of the Church. 
The author discusses what is meant by Christians gathered 


together and carrying out the activities that belong to them 
as Christians. 


SHEED & WARD 


Mary Ward 
MOTHER MARY OLIVER 16/- net 


‘That incomparable woman’, ‘that apostolical virago’ 
altered the face of the Church by founding the first order 
of unenclosed nuns. She did this in order to work as a ‘spy’ 
in Elizabethan England. A violent and fascinating woman. 


Christ and the Christian 
R. W. GLEASON, S.J. 12/6 net 


The relationship described in this book between Christ and 
the Christian is one of a kind we can see to be possible 
between a man such as we know of and a God who means 
something real to us in ordinary human terms. 


Witnesses to God 
Rev. LEONARD JOHNSTON 13/6 net 


We often think of the Bible as a collection of fascinating 
stories. Father Johnston shows its characters and stories 
culminating in Christ as the witnesses to, and vehicles of, a 
saving history. 


Approach to Christian Sculpture 
DOM HUBERT VAN ZELLER, O.S.B. 15/- net 


Are we to have Epstein or blancmange in our Churches? 
Blancmange and cochineal are the usual choices. Dom 
Hubert writes with a view to helping us choose well. 


Development of Christian Doctrine 
JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 7/- net 


This great book needs no introduction. We are delighted to 
be able to produce this paper-backed edition. 


SHEED & WARD 
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man, who appears as soloist in addition to Theresa Marrow and John 
McHaffic. These Gelineau settings stand a good chance of wider 
popularity if more priests, teachers and choir-trainers take them to 
heart and make a point of hearing these discs. Congregations too, 
must be given similar opportunities. The Psalms, translated from the 
Hebrew, are an outstanding and useful contribution to a hitherto 
neglected branch of Catholic music. The Gelineau influence can but be 
a good one and his work should become public property in next to 
no time if only these recordings can make their way. 

At a more modest level is a single 7-inch record (45 r.p.m.) of 
Gregorian Plainsong by the Boys’ Choir and Schola Cantorum of 
St Barnabas’ Cathedral, Nottingham. This is the kind of thing to which 
all reasonable church choirs should aspire. The Nottingham choir 
(conducted by Peter Smedley) is not a professional body, and their 
performances here of the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei from Mass XVI, 
together with the Gloria and Ite Missa Est from Mass XV, are good 
examples of sincerity and choral discipline. The boys are particularly 
alert. The singing, many will be pleased to note, is in the revered 
Solemnes manner. The recording has a certain atmosphere about it 
and one or two extraneous traffic noises serve as a reminder that this 
choir, like many another, enhances the worship of a largely workaday 
district. This kind of private enterprise must be encouraged. The disc 
can be obtained from Mr Farrell, Director of Records, St Barnabas’ 
Cathedral, Nottingham, or any branch of Burns, Oates (12s. 6d., 
post 6d.). 

WILLIAM VARCOE 


